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THE CHURCH-RATE DEBATE. 


Remembering the Black Wednesdays” of last Ses- 
gion, the well-organised strength of the Opposition, and 
the social and political influences of the Church Militant, 
we strolled down to Westminster this day week, with 
our minds, resigned to defeat. If the Abolition Bill 
should be thrown out, as was calculated, by a majority 
of ten, there was the consolation that it had become the 
great political question of the day, that it could never be 
displaced from that commanding position, that the conflict, 
however severe and protracted, could have but one ter- 
mination, and that every close struggle, and every delay, 
was ventilating that larger question which looms in the 
Parliamentary distance. 

As early as two o’clock, there were the customary signs 
of a great field day. The lobby was alive with excited 
visitors hoping to get inside, or at least to pick up infor · 
mation, and of members passing to and from the library 
and smoking-room. Ever and anon the care-worn face 
of Sir Charles Douglas might be seen, and had vanished 
before you could get a second look. It was an anxious 
day for the honourable baronet—preceded by an anxious 
week. To whip up a host of members—careless and 
indifferent, or ocoupied, as the case may be—is an onerous 
task even to men who, like Mr. Brand and Colonel Taylor, 
are the recognised whips of their party, and invested with 
the requisite authority. But Sir Charles suffers all the 
disadvantage of being only a private “whip,” with no 
Treasury at his back, and no Patronage Secretary to 
second his appeals. His pale face was thé only visible 
sign of the many days and nights of anxiety and hard 
work he had passed through in order thatSirJ. Trelawny’s 
bill might obtain a majority. Still, it is only fair to say 
that without the efficient and hearty help of Mr. Brand, 
the Government whipper-in, 286 members—five more 
than were ever before got together to vote for abolition 
—could not have been marshalled in support of the bill 
of a private member. That result would have been 
equally impossible but for the quiet but ceaseless activity 
of Sir Charles Douglas. 

Passing into the House, we find the mild Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt at the table, elaborately, if not very success- 
fully, urging arguments in support of his amendment. 
There was a full muster on the Ministerial side, but the 
Opposition benches were thin. All, however, listened 
with respect to a country gentleman and ex-Minister 
who, as Mr. Bright afterwards said, discussed the ques- 
tion in a spirit the most moderate, the most friendly, 
and, as far as he could see, the most just ;” though it can 
hardly be said his prosaic remarks were very well worth 
listening to. We missed the opening speech of Sir John 
Trelawny, which was, according to report, more adroit 
and forcible than usual, notwithstanding the severity of 
his recent illness, of which there were still traces; and 
Mr. Buxton’s declaration in favour of Mr, Bright’s plan. 
To return, however, to Mr. Estcourt. He repudiated his 
own compromise plan of last Session, on the ground that 
it could not have settled the matter, and was quite ready, 
he said, to follow up his amendment with some proposal 
in the form of a substantive resolution, should the for- 


tune of war give him the victory. It was of course well 


understood that this was only a colourable pretext for 
doing nothing, after the Abolition Bill had been thrown 
out. 

The Home Secretary appears to have been unavoid- 
ably absent, and Sir G. C. Lewis rose in his place. We 
must confess to preferring Sir G. Grey on these subjects 
to his colleague, who abhors sentiment and has the 
knack in his phlegmatic way of letting down every sub- 
ject that excites interest out of doors. It's only a 
trifling grievance after all“ —was the tone of Sir George 
Lewis, who, however, propounded anew his pew-rent 
scheme to the great horror of Anglo-Catholic members, 
but leaving on others the impression that he would like 
seme day to propose it as a Cabinet measure. Between the 
two last-named speakers, the House had got down to 
freezing-point, and the Speaker retired for refresh- 
ment; perhaps to raise his spirits. Meanwhile, the 
Opposition benches began to fill, and Colonel Taylor to 
scan them with the eye of a detective. Mr. Brand, 
probably because he had done his work—unless he is 


belied, he had found means to bring home members from 
Paris, if not from Rome—came up to the bar, looking as 
innocent of any ‘‘ whipping” propensities as Mr. Glad- 
stone himself who shortly after took up for awhile the 
same position; while Sir Charles Douglas flitted about, 
as if to make up for his inability to be in a dozen places 
and look after a dozen members at the same time. 


„Who's that?” was the repeated exclamation as a 
tall gentleman in mature life rose behind the front 
Opposition Bench on the return of Mr, Speaker. It 
proved to be Mr. Macdonough, a rising Irish Conservative 
barrister with (it is said) the vision of a judgeship flost- 
ing before him. He spoke in a forensic and ex cathedra 
style, ‘‘ flatly contradicting ” the legal definitions of the 
Minister of War. After some altercation between them, 
Mr. Macdonough was fairly extinguished by his cool 
antagonist. Another Who's that?” and Hush” 
indicated something unusual. There was a feeling of 
curiosity as an elderly gentleman rose from the fourth 
row of benches behind Ministers, and it was whispered 
to Kuow-nothings,“ that Mr. John Remington Mills, 
a leading Dissenter, was making bis maiden speech. And 
a very good beginning it was—plain, short, practical, 
straightforward. The silence when Mr. Mills sat down 
was more marked than when he rose—a very favourable 
sign. In his first essay, the hon. member for Wycombe 
has shown good sense and discretion. His speech was 
to the purpose, was encouragingly received, and after- 
wards favourably noticed by generous Mr. Bright. We 
congratulate Mr. Mills on having passed so well through 
the most trying of ordeals to a public man, The House 
relapses into conversation as another Irishman catches 
the Speaker’s eye—not, however, Mr. Maguire, who 
seemed primed for the occasion, and whose voice would 
have been a help to the bill, always supposing that Par- 
liamentary speeches do influence votes—but Major Bart- 
tellot, who at last succeeded in attracting a moment's 


attention by mentioning Lord John Russell and quoting 
Hansard against him. 


Just then Mr. Bright might be seen leaning forward 
and looking earnestly towards the chair. Scarcely had 
the Major disappeared than the words, Mr. Bright,” 
uttered by the Speaker, gave a kind of electric shock to 
the House. The bar was speedily cleared by members 
rushing to their seats, among whom might be seen Lord 
Robert Cecil, who will perchance indite an article for the 
next Quarterly, sneering at the demagogio member 
for Birmingham. Honourable gentlemen continued to 
pour in until the House was full and silence reigned. 
It would be a salutary lesson to some of our coun- 
try editors, who take their cue from the Times and 
Saturday Reviler, to be present on some great occasion 
when Mr. Bright is speaking—to see how the House 
cheers him, laughs at his jokes, enjoys his {caustic hits 
at Palmerston or Dizzy, and winces under his plain but 
honest reproofs, while the stalwart object of their ad- 
miration and fear stands impassive and takes his own 
course, unmoved by Hears” or ‘‘Ohs.” an this 
be the used-up Mr. Bright?“ would probably be the first 
exclamation of our surprised provincial brother. Of all 
his Church-rate speeches last Wednesday’s was, perhaps, 
the most happy, as well as the most telling. His 
arguments and appeals were at times felicitously 
expressed—as for example, when he dared any hon. 
member opposite to say that the Church of England, 
which had a monopoly of wealth and influence in the 
country, could not repair its own churches and wash 
its own surplices, (Great cheering.) To say that 
it was the best speech of the debate is very in- 
adequate praise. Compared to it Mr. Disraeli's was a 
mere explosion of fireworks, The cheers came, not 
grudgingly, but in volleys, and at the end of every few 
sentences. It is nearly a twelvemonth since we heard 
Mr. Bright on the same subject. He was on both 
occasions weighty and impressive, But last Wednesday, 
on which side soever may have been the change, the 
House and himself were manifestly on better terms. 
Not only was the orator more genial, but his hearers 
more indulgent, than we have before observed. The 
Opposition dido’t at all object to his Voluntaryiem, 
since he showed that it was all their own, and that it had 
effected the revolution which had come over the Church 
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in the last fifty years, With them he tried his powers 
of persuasion ; but to Lord Palmeraton and his colleagnes— 
upper clerks” rather than statesmen—he administered 
a severe rebuke for keeping place without a policy, and 
refusing to take up a question on which the Ministe- 
rialists were, almost to a man, agreed. Tho cheers from 
both sides at this point were unmistakeable. When 
he showed that what Mr. Estcourt wanted was 
simply an equivalent for what they would lose by 
Church-rates, and the Opposition assented, Mr. Bright 
made good use of the admission, asked whence the 
250, 000“. was to come, and whether they expeoted to get 
it from a rate that was increasingly obnoxious and 
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Opposition, But we | 
of picking out the best points of. 
which all will desire to 


in this metropolis, in 3 
everywhere, un il cir Aces, ite 
just as well, whether i es Church-rates or h 
nothing to do with them. In this metropolis, indeed, 
we may say, Si argumentum queris, circumspice,” for 
on all sides there rise up splendid and commodious 
churches, without one sixpence of compulsory support 
for either the fabric, or the worship, or the m ° 
‘Save us from our friends,” may the Church say on read- 
ing the speeches of her advocates 4 7 

equal justice may she thank Mr. Bright for his candid 


strength and stability. 


The hon. member for Birmingham said much the 
same things last year as on Wednesday on Volun- 
taryism in the Church. The praises which are now ex- 
torted from the Times must therefore be set down either 
to the greater popularity of Mr. Bright in the House, the 
knowledge that Voluntaryism is in higher favour 
there, or a clearer conviction that the Oburch-rate 
question is not going back. It really did appear to us, 
as we sat listening on Wednesday, that the arguments 
of Mr. Bright and his coadjutors are telling even upon 
staunch Churchmen, and we could almost imagine them 
rubbing their eyes with astonishment at the discovery 
that what had seemed a hobgoblin was in reality their 
good genius. At all events we make bold to affirm that 
no such triumphant defence of Voluntaryism has been 
delivered within the walls of St. Stephen’s. It was 
worth a score of votes for the question, of which 
Church-rates abolition is the mere adjunct, to be raised 
far above party and sect to such a moral elevation. 


It was quite amusing to see Sir John Pakington 
striving, by petty criticism, abuse of the Liberation 
Society, stale quotations, and pompous expressions of 
his respect for religious Dissenters, to weaken the 
effect of Mr. Bright’s massive oratory, and to drag the 
House down again to his narrow party objects, The 
late Secretary of the Admiralty is a master of clap- 
trap; and if a shrill, scolding voice, agitation of coat- 
tails, and incessant twirling about to invite the cheers 
of his friends would save a falling cause, Sir John 
Pakington is the man for the occasion. : 

The critical time had now arrived. Last year the 
Abolition cause lost some votes—in fact, the majority— 
because the division was taken too early, The 
clamorous cries of Divide, divide,” that ensued when 
Sir John Pakington sat down, revealed the danger, But 
this time the supporters of the bill were not to be thus 
foiled. Mr. Dillwyn stood in the breach. He occupied 
the pass while the supports were coming up. Volley 
after volley of tumultuous noise was fired over his 
head, and every time he paused renewed attempts were 
made to put him down. Thus twenty minutes of 


precious time were saved—perhaps as many votes—by 
14 MS 
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the intrepidity of the member for Swansea, who spoke 
with an emphasis and energy that often rose above the 
storm that raged around. Mr. Dillwyn did a double 
service. He both saved time, and roused up the 
Opposition leader, whose appearance at the table not 
only quenched the tumult, but dissipated the fears of 
the friends of the bill. The tone of Mr. Disraeli's 
speech was evidently governed by his expectation of a 
triumph. Had not Colonel Taylor shortly before gone 
and whispered agreeable news in his ear, the right hon. 
gentleman would probably not have risen. As it is, the 
Liberation Society have to thank him for his serviceable 
speech. Why had the Church - rate question occupied 
for thirty years the attention of Parliament ? he asked 
with the air of a dissoverer— : 

It was that the pretext for legislation was not the 
real #ause of the movement (cheers); and it was only 
after these repeated discussions, after these repeated 
attempts, and after these influential interferences that 
the truth wa: at last discovered, and the issue was recog- 
nised as one which concerned not the management of 
Church-rates, but the existence of ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments and the connexion of the Church of England 
with the State. (Renewed cheering.) ; 

Surely the Liberation Society cannot object that their 
battle should be fought under cover of this obnoxious 

9 But we are bound to confess that Mr. Dis- 

racli’s brilliant but dangerous theories did not altogether 
go down on his own side. Some unruly members below 
the gangway on his own side, who seem to have little 
‘faith in his ingenious tactics, were so restive that only 
loud cries of Order could silence them. Still, the 
‘Opposition leader was animated and jubilant, and the 
contrast between his impassive face as he sits with head 
uncovered, and the play of his features in the heat of 
debate, is very striking. What a pity he overacts his 
part, and in striving after novelty sinks to bathos. The 
reference to the Archbishop of Canterbury, apropos of 
his abortive bill, was highly significant. The Primate 
eserves unbounded respect. But this is not a Church 
question—it is one for politicians. In other words— 
Let us make capital out of it, and ride into power to 
the cry of ‘The Church in danger! Mr. Disraeli’s 
was a crescendo speech with a vengeance. Not merely 
he Established Church was in danger (when he closed), 
“but the principle of local government, and the 
hereditary privileges of the great mass of the popula- 
tion.“ After this gigantic issue had been raised there 
rwas a brief pause, perhaps for the House to recover 
breath; or it may be to give Lord Palmerston an 
opportunity of speaking. All eyes were turned to the 
‘Beeasury Bench, but his lordship made no sign, and Sir 
John Trelawny replied with point and commendable 
ipnevity, slyly contrasting Mr. Disraeli's present frantic 
‘alarm with his former indifference to the bill on which 
he used to abstain from voting. 

The question was then put. Clearly the lungs of 
Liberal members must have improved if we may judge 
‘from the Speaker's decision that the ‘‘ Ayes” had it. 
„Strangers must withdraw” was the signal for clearing 
out the seats below the Speaker’s gallery; and the out- 
cuing and incoming tide struggled for a moment or two 
in the lobby. The bells tingled furiously, as though the 
Palace of Westminster were on fire, and the stream of 
members poured from all sides into the lobby. Some 
time before the doors were banged to, the current had 
ceased to flow. There were no stragglers—not even an 
Trishman clamouring for admittance. It was a neck 
and · neck struggle no excuses—few pairs—and most of 
those allowed must have been subsequently made up. 

Hastening to the reporters’ gallery for a view of 
the division scene, we found the floor and benches 
of the House deserted, with the exception of the 
tellers and officials, though not a seat was vacant in the 
Speaker's or Strangers’ gallery. The tellers soon left on 
their exciting errand. The issue could hardly be 
doubted. ‘‘ We shall poll 285, and have a majority of 
from three to five,” we heard a Conservative member 
complacently remark about five o’clock, and the down- 
cast face of Sir Charles Douglas corroborated the surmise. 
Slowly the members returned to their seats, blocked 
up the bar, filled the lobby beyond, and overflowed 
into the side galleries, Lord Palmerston, ashe emerged 
from the Aye” lobby, and walked firmly but uncon- 
cernedly to his seat, attracted special attention. Anon 
there was a buzz of excitement, then audible 
whispers of Another tie, and at last a ringing Oppo- 
sition cheer as the paper was handed to Colonel Taylor, 
and the tellers advanced with many bows to the table. 
For some moments the Tory whipper-in essayed in vain 
to speak amid the prolonged shouts of triumph from his 
friends. At length silence was restored, and he read out 


the numbers— 
Noes 287 
Majority against the bill 1 


The doors were opened, and out rushed a amber of 
Liberal members, apparently under the impression that 


There was again vociferous cheering, though what 
advantage, beyond a good division, the Tories gained by | 
passing a resolation which Sir G. C. Lewis described as 
being perfeotly nugatory and unmeaning,” we are ata 
loss to understand. Bat it is worthy of mention, as 
showing the advantage of good generalship, that Mr. 
Disraeli, when the first vote was being taken, addressed 
his followers in the lobby, telling them there would be an- 
other division, and urging them not to leave the House. 
How well the advice was followed the division list bears 
witness. Had there been any one to speak authoritatively 
on the other side, or if the Government whip could have 
formally co-operated with Sir Charles Douglas (who was 
then telling votes) the result of the second division 
would probably have been different. 

Perhaps the most strikimg feature of the debate was 
the strong feeling expressed in words and by cheers 


from all sides of the House that the responsible Minis- | 
ters of the Crown ought to take in band the settlement 
of the Church-rate question, and the hardly less 
emphatic opinion that Lord Palmerston will decline the 
task, 


— 
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THE CHURCH-RATES ABOLITION BILL. 


would remark that until this question was settled 
there could be no marked line of distinction between 
Liberals and Conservatives. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Buxton seconded the motion. He was not so 
much influenced by either the expectation or the 
hope of their succeeding inabolishing Church-rates 
pa the desire, if possible, to obtain a compromise 
upon this subject before it was too late. No doubt, 
what had occurred last year was somewhat discourag- 
ing. There appeared then to be a very strong feeling 
on both sides of the House in favour of 8 fair compro- 
mise on this subject, and yet, after a great deal of 
negotiation, and after a most reasonable proposal 
had been made from the opposite side ofthe House, 
all proved to be of no avail, and nothiggeould be de- 


termimed upon. But, in spite of he believed 
that every year both on the Conservative side and on 
the Liberal side there had been an imcreasing feeling 


that this was one of those questions which ought to 
be settled, not by violent action, but by a fair 
arrangement between both sides. (Hear, hear.) 
After discussing the various compromise schemes 
which had been put forward, he said the one that 


appeared to him to deserve most serious consideration 
was the proposal that the whole existing machine 
ould 


should be maintained, but that no penalty sh 


| any longer attach to a refusal of payment. The 


— ſ:w— 
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On Wednesday last, at the morning sitting of the | 
House of Commons, 


Sir Joun TRELAWNY moved the second readiag of 
the Church-rates Abolition Bill, Last year the third 
reading of the bill was negatived by the casting vote 
of the Speaker, and now the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Estcourt), had given notice of an amendment, 
He attributed the defeat of the bill last year to the 
fact that the friends of the Church had undertaken 
to bring in a measure for a compromise, but they had 
altogether failed in their object. They admitted the 
necessity of settling the question, and had attempted 
to do eo; but experience confirmed the view he had 
always taken—that the only way was in the manner 
proposed by his bill. It had been asked why the 
descendants of the English Puritans, who would suffer 
anything for their faith, should object to be 
“ticketed” before the world as Nonconformists. 
Now, he did not wish to say anything offensive, but 
these were not days in which our toleration was as 
great as we boasted that it was. A question was 
asked the other night of our Foreign Minister re- 
apecting the treatment of Protestants in Spain; but 
if he were a Spanish Minister himself he should write 
a very insolent despatch in answer to such a pro- 
oeeding—(a laugh)—and remind hon. gentlemen that 
they were really less tolerant than they claimed to 
be. Theevidence of persons holding certain opinions 
with regard to religion would not now be accepted 
in our courts of justice unless they commenced their 
testimony by telling a blasphemous lie. But let him 
turn to the present state of our parish churches; but 
the fact was that under the existing system very 
many of our parish churches, in respect to architeo- 
ture, comfort, and accommodation, were in a most 
disgraceful condition. Church-rates were the dry 
rot of the Established Church, and it would be far 
better for her own interests if she struck out into 
deeper water, and threw herself upon the Voluntary 
principle. If that impost were done away with, he 
‘believed that in a single year a machinery would be 
set up in every parish to supply the deficiency. 
There were among the clergy men of untiring and 
unconquerable zeal. The case of Stone church, in 
Kent—one of our best specimensof the early pointed 
style—well illustrated the mischief that was done to 
the most beautiful ecclesiastical edifices when sub- 
jected to the neglect or the eccentric taste of church- 
wardens, as well as exemplified the admirable manner 
in which the work of restoration could be carried out 
when supported by voluntary effort, and executed by 
a first-rate architect. It was frequently asserted that 
those who supported this bill were enemies of the 
Church, but he contended that they were not friends 
of the Church of England who sought to compel men 
who had once belonged to her to remain attached for 
ever under canonical subjection, Then, again, it was 
always insisted that the Liberation Society, which 
supported the abolition of Church-rates, had ulterior 
views, and sought to effect a vomplete separation of 
Church and State, but hon. gentlemen opposite 
themselves met that objection by declaring that those 
who clamoured for the separation of Church and 
State were a small bat noisy portion of the Dissent- 
ing community. The fact was that Church - rates 


| Established Church. 


objection to that proposal on the part of Churchmen 
appeared to be that in surrendering so much they 


would surrender all; but practically that would not 


be the case. The truth was, that in making that 
concession the Church would not give up any real 
tangible advantage, though she would give up that 
seeming power of compulsion which at present 
created great dissatisfaction and ill-will. (Heav.) 
He urged the Government to bring forward a men- 
sure founded on such a principle. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. SoTHERON Estcourt wouldatoncesay that if no 
proposition for an arrangement was made on either 
side, it was because they could not agree upon any 
plan. He then reviewed the various measures that 
had been proposed on the subject— 


The ae ew, — was, that the amount estimated 
to be raised by Church-rates should be paid out of the 
taxation of the country. The objections to that scheme 
were patent. The amount might be too much or too 
little; and next it was the substitution of a tax for a 
rate—a most vital point. (Hear, hear.) The late Go- 
vernment proposed a scheme of voluntary commutation 
accompanied by a process of self-exemption. He had 
supported that scheme, but he confessed the addition of 
a scheme of self-exemption was a radical defect. (Hear, 
hear.) It would be impossible to carry out the plan 
without creating a distinction among the parishioners of 
Churohmen and Dissenters —a distinction that he was 
most anxious to avoid. (Hear, hear.) The parishioners 


ought to be r ed as a body of men with comman 
ights—(hear, hear)—and that character would be 
destroyed if such a distinction were created. The next 


scheme to which he would refer was one proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman the Home Secretary—a sy:tem of 
pew-rents, which had been since urged upon the public 
attention in a pamphlet that had been widely circylated. 
To that plan there was the objection that it would es- 
tablish an absolute eo from the time in the ‘floor 
of the church. * G. C. Lewis made a gesture of 
dissent.) The right hon. pense did not appear to 
concur in that view, but if in return for a certain sum 
paid for keeping up the church a man was allowed a 
— right of property to a particular seat, he had, 
or the time, a right to keep out others from that seat, 
which was at variance with the whole principle of an 
The right non. gentleman the 
Secretary for War had also brought forward a scheme, 
of which he should wish to hear some further explana- 
tion. He need not refer to the scheme of the hon. 
member for Birmingham, or the numerous other plans 
that had been proposed, but I each and all of which 
strong if not fatal objections had been urged. 


These schemes had, he thought, failed because 
were not founded upon a distinct, plaim, and consti- 
tutional principle, but were mere expedients devised 
to get rid of a particular difficulty. He had him- 
self attempted a sort of private negotiation with the 
hon. baronet, and had framed a scheme which was 
not accepted, and which he believed, could not have 
settled the matter. He thought we should deal with 
this question on principle, and in his view the sound 
rinciple was that ycu had a right to call upon the 
inhabitants of a parish, whatever their religious 


differences might be, to contribute to the su of 
that which was common property, and in whi 
had a common interest. (Hear, hear.) In his 


opinion, the first thing to be done was for the House 
to assent to his amendment, which would, of course, 
— rid of the bill. He assured the House that he 

proposed this amendment, not with any inten- 
tion of using it to achieve a result which might have 
been accomplished by a direct negative, but with a 
view to pass a substantive reeolution upon which 
action might be based. That action ought to 
originate with the Goverment—(cheers) ;—because it 
was the Government alone which possessed sufficient 
influence to enable them to guarantee that a bill 
should go through committee substantially in the 
same shape in which it passed the second reading. 
If, however, the Government declined the 
bility of introducing a bill, and the matter thus fell 
into the hands of private members, he, for one, 


‘were an anachronism when the Toleration Act had 


all was over. They were soon, of course, beyond recall. | hen passed, and when Dissenters had been admitted 


These names are all duly recorded. Hardly had they 
left when the bells gave warning of another division. | 
We may observe that it is customary to take one 
vote as decisive. But when Mr. Estoourt’s division 
wes put another division was ealled for, with the fol- 


would not place another bill on the table of the 


House. There were four upon the table already 
to a certain degree of power. The day would come ile ; 


* though not one had the smallest chance of passing ; 
when ‘the existence of this impost would be regarded | and theso complicated the question, instead of clear- 


as a political monstrosity, and the sooner it was got | ing it u Sometbing, however, ought to be done, 
rid of the better it would be for the . of pe he thought that the House should begin | 
many commanities, and the credit of the nation. He | endeavouring to ascertain some distinct princi 


lowing result :— | he had a right to call upon the Irish upon which the m»jority agreed. (Hear.) A reso- 
For the amendment re 5 288 — — to assist him in removing a grievance lution should be eubmitted with a view to test he 
Against it , i from which their constituents had been exe opinion of the House; and, although exceediv 
Wie and he hoped all hon. members would consider the | unwilling to give any pledge upon a question of this 
Majority ... 17 question upon its intrinsic merits. In conclusion he 


kind, he was resolved that if, by the fortune of war, 
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amendment should be carried, he would follow | of the that there was one church to every 
ne with some proposal in the form of a substantive | 320 persons. r appeared 
resolution. (Hear, hear.) The amendment which there wae 14,000 churches — the population 
he now tted appeared to him to be euch that it vas 18,000,000; and making She same on that 
was not open to dispute. He proposed 


ere were now 1,270 persons 
That it is unjust and inexpedient to abolish the ancient 


— right, exercised from time pgm ge by — ee 

parish in England, to ra ra 0 
2 uired for the repair of their church, 
until some other provision shall 44 
for the of those obligations to or oy custom or 
statute, the churchwardens, on the part of parish, are 
liable. 


If the House adopted his amendment, would 
have an opportunity of fairly investigating the merit 
or demerit: of the different charges upon Church- 
rates, and of afterwards making whatever provision 
a desirable. 
r. MAcDoNoGH seconded the amendment. 

Sir Gzorcr C. Lewis said that after looking at 
the measares brought in on this subject, any one 
who expected to practically settle this question must 
be very sanguine. Still it was admitted on all sides 
that the present state of the law was most unsatis- 
factory. In many parishes the rates were forced 
upon the reluctant minority, and collected from 
them by the power of the law. They had two 
measures before them—one to abolish Church-rates 
and to rely upon the voluntary system, the other to 
amend the law. He despaired of amending the law, 
as he understood if the amendment was carried the 
right hon. gentleman was prepared to submit to the 
House a substantive proposal for a change in the 
existing law. 

Mr. S. Estcourt said he had recommended that 


any bill which might be introduced should be brought | 


forward by the Government; but he had, added 
that if the question were left to be dealt with by 
private members he would himself propose a sub- 
stantive resolution. 

Sir G. C. Lewis presumed that such a resolution 
would not be confined to mere negations, but would 
include some definite plan. For himself, looking at 
the history of the twenty-three bills and at the 
course of the discussions in this House, he despaired 
of any such amendment being made while the pre- 
sent law continued, and therefore he was prepared 
without any hesitation to take the alternative of the 
voluntary system, and to vote now, as he had voted 
on former oceasions, for the second reading of the 
bill. (Hear, hear.) He thought that the proposi- 
tions made by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 


the Lords’ committee went to establish the principle | 


that Church-rates should be limited to members of 
the Establishment, or, at a!l events, to those who 
don’t object to pay. (Hear.) He had himself pro- 
that, instead of assuming that 
rishioner was a member of the Establishment, a 
ist of persons attending the parish church should be 
drawn up, and that those only should be called on 
to pay the rate. This was, in fact, the same prin- 
ciple as the one adopted by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and by the committee of the House of 


Lords, only it was applied in a different manner. | admit that the opinion which Lord Russell holds in 1862 I know what the right hon. gentleman is commu 


They might say that a Church-rate founded upon 
attendance at church was, in fact, nothing more 
than a system of pew-rents (Hear); but he really 
could not understand on what the objection to pew- 
rents was founded. After diacussing the objections 
to this plan, the right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
object to the amendment as inconsistent partly with 
fact, partly with the law. A great number of 
parishes refused rates, and the law did not enable 
any person to compel the churchwardens to make a 
rate where the majority of the vestry refused to do 
it. Therefore the terms of the resolution really 
amounted to nothing, and were perfectly nugatory 
and unmeaning, and those who intended to vote for 
it might save themselves the trouble of going into 
the lobby. 

Mr. Macponoau said that the exyorience of 
Ireland would strongly confirm the prinoi le of the 
amendment. 


He contended that the “‘ customary right” xisted in 
every parish still, the difference being that otween a 
right existing and a right not exercised. The Secretary 
for War said the right did not exist, because, 1 vactically, 
it had been discontinued in certain places. 

Sir G. LEòWIS.— What I said was, that the right did 
not exist, because it cannot be enforced. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MAacponoGH.—The explanation was worse than 
the original statement. So, if the right hon. gentleman 
could not levy his rents, his right to them would not 
exist. (Laughter.) 

Sir G. Lewis. —I said it is not a legal right because it 
cannot be enforced by process of law. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MacponoGH.-—-Whichever way the proposition 
was phrased, it was not sustainable. Suppose the 
Income-tax were resisted in any locality for seven years, 
and the parties acquired an immunity for the wrong, 
could they then be told by a Minister of the Crown that 
the tax must be abolished, because it could not be levied 
in particular cases? (“ Hear, hear,” and Oh!“) 


It was the duty of the Government to come forward 

and terminate the discussion that had lasted 80 
long, and he hoped a majority in favour of the 

2 would compel the Government to do its 
uty. 

Mr. REMINGTON Mills said that a bill was 
brought in some years ago by Mr. Spring Rice, 
charging the amount of the Church-rate on evclesi- 
astical property. If hon. gentlemen opposite would 
recur to the principle of that measure he believed 
they would not encounter much opposition. (Hvar, 
hear.) He supported tiie bill on this ground. 

It might be tho common law that a Church-rate 
could be made by the majority of a parish; but the 
E of the country had outzrown the common 

w. (Hear, hear.) At the end of the 16th century 


number, demanding 
admittance to every church. The accommodation the 
church afforded had * — — the 
end of the 16th century. There were 10,000,000 persons 
for whom church accommodation ought to be provided ; 
but the Church could only give that — vr for 
5,300,000. Consequently, there were 5,000,000 
for whom there was no accommodation. The 


would not agree 
failed. 


churches, while the 
one-fifth were compelled to pay for the maintenance of 
fabries in which they could fiud no room. (Hear, hear.) 
The erection of all the district churches had done away 
with the aye gees of „ — — 1 mtg ergy — 
to pay for the paris urches. ear, hear.) The in almost eve 

1 before the House was one that could not be 1 


us. 

f ad of State and Government. The facts are 
settled by simple composition. The right hon. gentle- changed. What reason is there therefore that the law 
wan thought that by putting a truism on the paper he and practice should not change with the facts ? 
was advancing the settlement of the question; but the | hear.) We have been for twenty-eight years discussing 
only way to do that was to submit to the House a this question because the great ma 2 of the 
practical 1 (Hear, hear.) There was another — 

ts and 


| discovered that, th nstitutional and | 

reason why the bill of the hon. baronet deserved sup - rates were at — — — their — 
port. —namely, that the question of Church - rates was interests. (Hear, hear.) I reoollect the substance of a 
the only one in which the jurisdiction of the Eoclesias- passage from a very excellent work I think the 
tical Courts extended over the laity of this country. | History of the Anglo-Saxons—by the late Dr. Lingard; 
(Hear, hear.) If any reasonable compromise could be an historian of the Roman Catholic Church, and a man, 
— 2 = gor — = 1 to adopt hy oo I believe, of singular acouracy and impartiality, Dr. 
abolis urch- ‘a ogether appear im the | Lingard points o 

only safe constitutional course. (Hear.) „ 


more equitable, more just, or more proper in his view 
Captain BARTELLOT supported the amendment. 


read an extract from a speech of a late member of this 


than the system of Church-rate as it then existed in the 
He said there was a reaction in favour of Church - various parishes of England. But he says that the men 
rates, and that in towns of from 5,000 to 10,000 


who with exact justice in times past established: that 
population, the opposition had decreased, and the — “4 local isation would, had they lived:in 
rates were carried by large and increasing majorities. | — 700 aan ted it, 28 — 1 = = = 
(Hear, hear.) In the country districts, Dissenters — years ago might not be jus 
as well as Churchmen were willing to contribute, 


— — “tanh bet had — one a — oP . 
| ear, hear. I must the attention o | 
for they knew thet they had not only been married . gentleman to w hich he used which rn 
in the parish church but that they would be buried — oe 4 


not appear to me to have any very definite meaning. 
in the churchyard. He then quoted Lord Russeli’s He speaks of the common interest which we have in the 
opinion in 1854. 


Church. I recollect a clergyman once asking me to sub- 
Sir O. BuRRELL (a new member) said a few words ‘%ribe for what he considered the ornamentation of his 


a church that is, for putting up some curious and 
in support of the amendment. be 

| . grotesque figures, which were to peep out from underthe 

| . Bricut then addressed the Hoase as fol- | slates, (Laughter.) I told bim I did not like to sub- 


| soribe to places of worship which were to be handed 
| It is interesting to the House, if not convincing, that with —— . —— 2 had — 1 — to do 
j ® surp un „% Bat,” on we 

the hon. gentleman who has just spoken should have do something which you cannot deny to be of 0 
keep the people quiet.” Well, the right hon. gentle- 

| House, now a member of the other House of Parlia- man says, that the Soriptures are read in the churohes, 
| ment, and should have adopted him as a great authority | —— the 133 of 8 will 8 
| zom. 6 | chooses—faithfully preached. s is done, and it is 
| nie ai ore a . Pas aa Disc ha ge yagi | quite true that we have an interes’ that it should be dene, 


a but no more interest that it should be done in the parish 
many subjects; — (hear, hear)—and I presume he would : church than in the Wesleyanchapel. (Hear, hear,) tener 


mu 

to the hon. baronet the member for Stamford at this 
moment. (Laughter.) (Mr. S. Estoourt was } 

over towards Sir S. Northcote, who sat beside him, aas 
for the purpose of making some comment on what they 
had just heard.) The right hon. gentleman is probabl 
saying that we have citizen rights in the Establish 
Church. (Cheers from the O tion.) But, so far as 
the principle goes that the truth should be taught in every 
place of worship, that the highest sanction should be 
given to those teachings whicli are to reg ulate the conduct 
of the people, we have precisely the same interest that 
this should be done in the Church, asin the chapels, and 
no more. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman re- 
ferred to the time of the Toleration Act, and spoke of itas 
a time when it was quite right—a natural right—that 
every man should be allowed legally to worship according 
to his conscience, or, as the right hon. gentleman ex- 
pressed it according to his fancy. Well, what do we 
want now? We want that the natural right of every 
man, not only to worship according to his co 


may be as wise as that which he held in 1854,—(Hear, 
hear)—{inasmuch as rational opinions on questions of 
this nature may be assisted to a considerable extent by 
the experience which he has gained as he has advanced 
in life. (Hear, hear.) On the other hand, I should not 
be the least disappointed on finding the hon. gentleman, 
like other hon. gentlemen upon other questions, eight 
years hence admitting that he was wrong to-day, and 
that the abolition of Church-rates was a good measure. 
(Hear, hear.) We have had an hon. and learned mem- 
ber from Ireland speaking on this subject, and it is odd 
that the English Church has had frequent occasion to 
rely upon the advocacy of legal luminaries from Ireland. 
That hon. and learned gentleman tells us that a measure 
which reduced the number of bishops in Ireland, which 
abolished church cess, and which commuted first fruits, 


Sat ety el tn Wn hd fee eid Sa | aE ek ee ORE eat 
8, i en which is not according to his con „ ma 
further it would have been still more he ling. (Cheers made legal. (Cheers.) What was the goo of the 
and laughter.) But, having that opinion of the | Toleration Act if it amounted only to saying this, Walk 
; out of our church if you like; goto what chapel you 
measure which passed some twenty-five years ago in re- like, but still you shall contribute to the support of a 
gard to Ireland, assuredly he need not have drawn such form of worship which you do not approve.” (Hear 
a gloomy picture of the wrong which would be done hear.) I say what we ook now is acertain complemen 
to 2 4 2 Church of this country if 18 bill of the Toleration —4 and if 1 was = 2 * 
now before the House were passed into law. (Hear.) ‘natural right” 170 years ago it is mee oga 0 
I believe hon. gentlemen are 2 in this matter, not as other natural right which we now assert. (Cheers.) I 
religious Churchmen but as political Churchmen, and ask hon. gentlemen opposite if they are afraid that Church- 
that, unf ly, thi in some | i i f worshi h 
iat, unfortunately, this has become with them, insome men will not maintain their places of worship, wash sur- 
sort, 2 ee ear (No, no.“) You feel — it _ plices, oe — eee, 5 — pire pe Ber im 
N "Well, thea, If pom are ot of tat opinion, | in thie country de Kerr eee (Hear, hear.) Wl 
I can only say you have very little faith in the principles | any hon. gentleman say that the party in this mea | 
of your Church, and have gained very little from the ex- | which holds the bulk of the landed property, whic 
perience of the last half-century with respect to the boasts that it is the richest, which has the great seats of 
— — —— your Church can accomplish, if learning at its absolute disposal, — in — of 
i allowed to act from religious zeal and be not in any | Parliament possesses paramount authority —will any hon. 
course 2 1 A te with by the ection of | gentleman opposite wand up and say ed the —.— of 
arliament, ear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman the Church with all this power and all this influence are 
the member for Wiltshire * phe — this 3833 as not liberal enough to A it? (Loud cheers.) We do 
he always does, and, as every question that touches upon not want in the least to diminish the number of your 
religion and conscience . be discussed in a spirit churches or their usefulness. It gives to many men who 
— ae ee, a n 2 cord — 1 are „ wee to — ee = geen take — — 
; ’ at, oers. ut h f uestion the gr ure see the volun 
been shown in another particular also, for he has- I was dotivit which hay been — ed on every side in — 
going to say depreciated but not only depreciated, but Church. (Hear, hear.) All chat we want is that the 
repudiated and rejected absolutely every, scheme that | voluntary action which has done so much in other de- 
an Fogg 8 W * * the ne r | oye rr — be oe 1 in — 1 = 
. hear. o not compla at - | particular department to whic urch-rates have here- 
2 chews propos ep of the hon. . vi geen yer | tofore been ene I 5 — a a 
sown measure; he s some years ago, when my hon, frien e member for 
what he thought was a simple and admirable settlement | Leeds produced statistics to show what had been done 


of this question a ) ear ago would be no settlement at all, by your Church chiefly in Lancashire and the West 
and he admits that a bill which would nt settle the matter Riding of Yorkshire. Your wh le Church had been 


there were 9.28! parishes in England, no doubt with as 


many churches, The population was 5,500,000; and he 
calculated, makin * 


asking it to adopt his proposition. 
g some reduction on the gross number 


finally would be of uo value. (Hear, hear) That being | revolutionised in the space of fifty years, and that 
I d . . ’ . 2 U ee ’ 

so, 1 do not think he gives the House good advice in great change had been effected by virtue of the very 
(Hear.) I was | e which both in this House and out of it political 
amused by the reason which the right hon. gentleman Churchmen have constantly derided. Why is it, when 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


up in all parts of the country, and 

le come to them numbers than here- 
tofore, that you fear to trust them on this small matter 
which by every 


extort, or at least a portion of it, from those who are 

to pay? Now, I maintain that, as you have 
been ed to admit very many measures to be right 
which in 2 years you have opposed, so there cannot be 
a doubt that five or six years after the passing of this bill 
you will acknowledge that you were wrong on this 
as on others, and you will find that the whole 
in England and Wales will be urified 
by the gn Now, I do not think that the 


which the right hon. gentleman — 1 


that it was a good one. 
was worth nothing, because, 
measure is worth anything which does not é 
the question. yes hear.) What is this resolution? 
It is only the old story put in a new shape—that we, 
the friends of the Church of England, do not intend to 
part with this levy of Church-rates until Parliament 
shall grant a substitute which shall be equal to it. 
Cheers from the Opposition.) Well, that is honest. 
Hear, hear.) But does neg right hon. 3 
propose what will be in any degree a rem or this 

? Where can you get the 50,0000. ? I hope 


some from the o ite side will get up and tell us. 
At one time it was — to be got from a better 
management of Church funds, but you rejected that 


tion; then it was to be got out of the Con- 
. — Fund; but now the right hon. gentleman admits 
that he would rather have the bill of the hon. member 
for Tavistock than that he should come to this House 
and ask for a substitute. (Hear.) Well, where, then, 
are you likely to get it? Every day, every year that 
this matter is held over, you get less and less from the 
Dissenters. You may get more from Churchmen, but 
I don’t think you do, unless where Church-rates are 
abolished, and there I am told you get twice and three 
times as much. (Hear, hear.) And if any person 
should tell me they do not in any parish get enough, 
I would say, Abolish Church-rates, go to your own 
—_ tell them everything which is likely to excite 
zeal and enlist their sympathy, as you know so 

well how to do, and you will not be long without all you 
want. (Hear, hear.) If you had faith, even as a grain 
of mustard seed, you might remove the mountain of 
this difficulty at once. (Hear, hear.) I believe you 
cannot maintain this rate—that no theory of common 
interest in the Church will induce the Nonconformists of 
this country to continue to pay it. Some may pay it, but 
they will pay it with grudging, with no friendly feeling 
to your Church, and no advantage to your system. The 
t hon. gentleman thinks nothing of value but that 
which will finally settle this question. I appeal to him 
as an honest man whether he does not believe that not 
one of the propositions which have been submitted to 
the House, except that of the hon. member for 
Tavistock, can do anything material to settle this ques- 
tion? (Hear, hear.) There was one proposal which I 
made, and which, I believe, the right hon. gentleman 
was disposed to accept—and I believe if the right hon. 
gentleman and myself were appointed to settle the 
— we should not be long in submitting a satis- 
actory proposition to the House. (Laughter and 
cheers.) I judge so from opinions which the right hon. 
gentleman has often expressed. I proposed a very 
simple plan—it was not a plan of my own—I am not a 
discoverer—that you should leave everything as it is 
except the power of enforcing the rate. (Hear, hear.) 
I am not a Churchman, I have no enthusiasm for 
Churchmen or for the Church, but speaking honestly 
from my knowledge of the people of this country, I do 
not believe there is a single parish in the kingdom in 
which any difficulty would be found in raising by 
voluntary subscription as much as might be necessary 
for the services of the Church. (Hear, hear.) Let us 


get rid, if we can, of party feeling, of auxiety to have a 


1232 h. If — accept such a proposition as I make 
would — my hon. friend to withdraw his bill, and 
to substitute a clause which would take away the legal 
power of enforcing the rate; and I believe that next 

ear and the year after the House would have a pleasant 

ssion in anticipating that there was no Church-rate 
debate or division to come on (cheers and —— 
and the Church itself throughout the country would 
feel that it was placed in a stronger position, because 
2 and social harmony would not be interrupted 
by the broils which are incessantly taking place in con- 
nexion with this question. (Hear, hear.) Now, I tell 


the House and hon. members opposite that a greater | 


still is involved in this question. (Opposition 
The right hon. gentleman is quite aware of 
that fact. (Hear.) Every vestry meeting, every meet- 
ing of any kind which is held on this subject, becomes a 
ool to teach a lesson which many pereons may think 
pernicious, many may think advan but which 
gee beyond the abolition of this tax. (Hear, peer) 
e Liberation Society is a frightful object—I do no 
know whether in the nightly dreams, but, at all events, 
in the waking visions, of hon. gentlemen opposite. It 
has been greatly abused. (Hear, hear.) It is an honest 
society, with earnest men, working for what they 
believe to be good, and what they expect to be able to 
accomplish; and, therefore, however much you may 
abuse it, it is not to be despised. (Hear, hear.) But 
the Liberation Society can have at every meeting where 
this question is to be discussed some person competent 
to go into the general question of Church Kstablish- 
ments. (Hear, hear.) at is not a grievance to me. 
I am not an enthusiast in favour of the Established 
Church, and I can wait. But Iam speaking now with 
an earnest desire to see the question settled on its own 
merits and in its own time, leaving all greater questions 
to that further discussion and deliberation—(ironical 
cries ok Hear, hear) - which an in ent and Chris- 
tian people will no doubt give to them. I have no diffi- 
ing to the appeals which have been 

to the Government in regard to this matter. 

I believe the Government are bound to take it up 
not merely because it is an important question 
in itself, but out of 2 to that great party 
on this side of the House by whom alone they hold 
— (Hear, hear.) It has been usual for years past 
or Governments to take almost every question into 
their hands at a certain period of their career, because 


wert 


rivate member. While, however, individual members 
have not become more potent to dispose of great ques- 
tions, we have a Government which seems to get more 
and more ind to touch them. (Hear, hear.) I 
recollect that an hon. friend of mine who is not only a 
politician, bat a wit, said of the Aberdeen Administra- 
tion that it would go on well as long as it kept off 
politics. (Laughter.) That appears t» me rather the 
course which is taken by the Government of the noble 
viscount. (Cheers.) There are two reasons why the 
Government should change its course on this subject, 
One of these is sure to have the sympathy of hon. 
gentlemen opposite. The right hon. gentleman the 
member for Buckinghamshire made a very remarkable 
speech last November. It was in the days of fog, and 
he attempted to clarify this great question. He never 
e a speech more remarkable or ingenious, and I 
would have given a good deal to see the countenance of 
the bishop who was on the platform listening to him. 
Laughter.) But the right hon. gentleman dil not con- 
ne his sympathy to the Church Establishment. His 
compassion was excited for members on his own side of 
the House. He complained that the country did not 
sufficiently support himself and his friends in their 
energetic and superhuman efforts to maintain Church- 
rates. He said that it was done only by a strain on the 


member for Norfolk, whose 5 
seem to fail in opposing anything. 


(A laugh.) To 


| Prevent the strain on those physical energies the 


Government ought to take up this subject. But 
on this side of the House we have a substantial 
grievance, I do not know how many members on this 
side will vote to-day against the bill—perhaps none; 
and certainly very few. I venture to say that there 
is no question which can be brought before the House 
—not even the question of want of confidence in the 
Government—which would unite a larger number of 
votes on this side of the House than the question before 
us. (“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) If it be so, if this 
be a question affecting the feelings of millions of people, 
and if all reasonable men (who, I hope, are still the 
majority) wish the question to be settled, then we on 
this side, and also hon. gentlemen opposite, have a right 


they were more able to effect a settlement than any 


physical energies of those who repulsed the attack, 
which it was not in human nature to continue unless member, honestly proposed to relieve conscientious 
the country and Churchmen generally came forward to | acruples. 
their assistance. At the moment when I read those from that mo 
words my mind’s eye instinctively turned to the hon. | 
hysical energies never | 


to call on the Government to take up the matter, to 
submit it to the House on some basis which may be 
| acceptable to the great body of either party, and to do 


what the Government is always very unwilling to do, 
stake their existence on carrying the measure. (Hear, 
hear.) If the Government abjures politics altogether— 
(laughter)—if this question is only to be used in 
boroughs to return members to support the Government, 
as against Conservative candidates, and if the noble lord 
and his colleagues care nothing for its being carried, 
then I say they abdicate their functions as statesmen, 
and take their places on that bench as—what shall I 
say 7—as a set of superior clerks. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I am anxious for the settlement of this question upon 
some principle so simple and so just that it shall recom- 
mend iteelf to the great body of the people and shall 
never invite further contention in this House. I believe 
that if hon. members opposite will only drop their 
feelings of hostility towards those whom they suppose 
to be assailing the supremacy of the Church, if they will 
look to that harmony which all religious sects should 
endeavour to cultivate, and to those great principles 
which are taught as much in their churches as in our 
own, they will come to the conclusion that there is in 
this question nothing which can make it worth while 
for the country and Parliament longer to debate about 
it. Twenty-eight years have not exhausted the attacks 
which are incessantly made against this odious and 
unjust impost. If you maintain it for twenty-eight years 
longer you will notdrive off those who feel it their impera- 
tive duty to oppose it. Then, let us try to make famous 
a session in which nothing has been 1 hitherto but 
spending the money which is hardly gathered from the 
people, by allaying a source of constant irritation 
throughout the country, and by embodying in English law 
one of the plainest 1 ok the Gospel morality, that 
we should do to all our neighbours as we should wish 
them to do to us. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir JoHN PAKINGTON said, in reply to Mr. Bright, 
that though Lord John Russell had changed his 
vote, he never changed his opinions—-(‘‘ Oh !”)— 
at least, he never told the House that his views had 
| undergone an alteration. (Hear, hear,) He was 
| glad to hear from the hon. member for Birmingham 
a distinct declaration that he desired the settlement 
of this question. He also believed this question ought 
to be disposed of in some way or other, and that 
this annual debate and perpetual controversy should 
cease. Holding those views he heard the remarks 
of the right hov. baronet the War Sooretary with 
surprise and regret. He asked what was the objec- 
tion to pew-rents. It was that the Church ought to 
be free toevery man. (Hear.) The right hon. gen- 


tleman told them, moreover, that last year he had 
submitted to the House a plan for the solution of 


this question, and he still adhered to it. 
did not the Government of which he was a member 


hear.) What had been the main obstacles to the 
solution of this question? One was the violence 
manifested by a portion of the Dissenters, and the 
other was the tergiversation of certain eminent 
politicians in this House, 


dividuals for the support of the Church. Some of 
the Dissenters, and especially those connected with 
the Liberation Society, have carried on the contro- 
versy with great acrimony towards the Church, and 
were open to the charge which the hon, member for 
Birmingham made very unjustly against them of 
offering insult to their opponents, (“ No, no!“ from 
Mr. Bright.) 


To show the spirit and language of this section I will 
read a few lines from a high authority in the Dissenting 


past | ranks. Mr. Miall, in one of his published works, 


says: 
What we require is that when the present incumbent shall 


But why | 


take up that plan and present it to them? (Hear, found that all 


(Hear, hear.) He had 
great respect for Protestant Dissenters, and believed 
that many of them were ready to contribute as in- 


| 


but he was a Minister well acquainted with Cabinet 
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part this life the successor shall not be appointed, and that 
the 1 should be sequestered to the use 90 the civil Govern- 
ment. 


ars hear.) The next extract is from the ‘‘ Noncon- 
ormist’s Sketch-Book,” edited by the same gentle- 
man: 

The Church of England is an image carved with marvellous 
cunning, tricked out in solemn vestments, a part woven by 
human fancy, a part stolen from the chest of truth—an image, 
we repeat, an outside semblance, a counterfeit. . . . empty, 
without heart, destitute of any well-spring of vitality 
—2 nobles, and bishops under the sanction, and on the be- 
half of their Church, perpetuate a thousand enormities, violate 
every maxim of religion, degrade, insult, harass, imprison— 
regard neither justice nor mercy in their pursuit of pelf. An 
attention to rites for the performance of which fees may be 
exacted—heartless formality—a blind, uureasoning, ignorant, 
superstitious obedience to the priesthood—payment of tithes, 
and Easter-offerings and Church-rates—these are the great 
objects of our Establishment. To shatter this image, and give 
the dust of it to the four winds of heaven. . . is the sacred 
mission of Protestant Dissenting ministers. 


The Christian’s Penny Magazine, edited by John Camp- 
bell, D.D, denounces the Church of England as an 
engine of Satan to delude and deceive the people.” 


He then quoted the evidence given by Mr. Morley 
and Dr. Foster before the Lords’ Committee to show 
their acrimony and extravagance. The measure 
proposed by the Government of which he was a 


It was rejected by the Dissenters, and 


ment the conscientious grievance was 
gone. (Hear, hear.) But the agitation was to be 
prolonged, and a new platform had to be sought. 

The real ground of opposition was then disclosed. It 
was not relief from the payment of a rate which 
conscience disapproved, but the destruction of the 
Church which was desired. As a Churchman, I am not 
sorry that the Dissenters adopted this violent policy ; 
for it has told against their own cause. It has open 
the Be pe of many Liberal members who formerly sup- 
por them to their ulterior designs, and has done 
probably more good than harm tothe Church, But I 
regret it, because it has postponed a settlement. 


To that result the tergiversation of certain political 
leaders has also contributed, and he was glad to see 
that the noble lord at the head of the Government 
had arrived in time to hear his remarks, 

With deep respect for the noble lord, I must express 
my regret at the course which he himself, Lord Russell 
and some other gentleman on that bench, have pursued 
on this subject. (Hear, hear.) 1 have no right to 
impute motives, but it certainly appears to me that the 
noble lords sacrificed the interests of the Church to the 
interests of party. (Hear.) They changed their votes, 
but I never heard that they had changed their opinions. 
He, for one, as a member of that Church, should be 
happy at any moment to lend his humble aid to 
bring about a fair adjustment of that painful and 
difficult question. 

Mr. DILLWyN, who spoke amid such loud and 
continuous cries of Divide, divide!” that but few 
of his remarks were audible, said that although he 
should be glad to see her Majesty’s Government 
come forward to settle this question, yet they did 
not receive much encouragement to undertake such 
a task ; for how could they be expected to reconcile 
the differences of hon. members opposite when they 
could not reconcile them themselves ; in addition to 
which it must be borne in mind that most of their 
supporters were opposed to any compromise and in 
favour of the total and immediate abolition of 
Church-rates. (Hear.) Last year the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Buckinghamshire pro- 
mised that, if the bill for the abolition of Church- 
rates were defeated, he and bis friends would bring 
in some measure to settle this question. No such 
compromise as was 22 had been produced, and 
therefore on this subject the Conservatives had been 
guilty of as great a breach of faith as that which had 
been committed by the Government with regard to 
Reform. (“ Divide! divide!“ 

Mr. DIsRAELIL declared Mr. Dillwyn's imputations 
quite undeserved. To his mind, the long agitation 
of this question, which had been the subject of bills 
proposed by Whig and Tory Governments in vain, 
was a proof that the question was not ripe for settle- 
ment, or that the pretext for legislation was not the 
sole object of the desired settlement. ‘The ulterior 
object had been avowed, the separation of the Church 
from the State. If this had not been the case, it 
would have been a slur upon the House, as the most 
practical assembly in the world, that after twenty- 
eight years of agitation—after twenty-three mea- 
sures, some brought forward by the Government of 
two great parties in the country, it had not advanced 
one jot. e affirmed that the Conservatives had 
fulfilled their undertaking to bring in a measure, 
They had done ao, but it was not acceptable. He 
was of opinion, with the hon. member for Birming- 
ham, that this was a question which ought to engage 
the attention of the Government. He, however, 
at questions were now in the hands 
of private members; but this queation was the only 
one in which the Government affected an interest, 
for a member of the Government had presided at 
the meeting of the Liberation Society. (Laughter.) 
This was intended as a compliment, no doabt, and 
as an indication of their future policy. The mem- 
ber of the Government was not a Cabinet Minister, 


secrets. (Renewed laughter.) The Secretary of 
State for War did indicate a plan. He did not say 
that her Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
adopt it, but he did indicate a plan which he re- 
commended as worthy of all attention ; and it was, 
he said, the plan of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He had great veneration for the Archbishop, but 
that was not a question to be decided, as the right 
hon. gentleman seemed to think, by the weight of 
the opinions of prelates. The question of Church- 
rates was nota clerical question,—it was a popular 
question, a question of popular right, the right of 
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ashamed of the condition of their church they excuse 
themselves by ns a “You know ours is only a 
Church-rate church.” Indeed, any one can tell at a 
glance whether a church depends on the church wardens 
and the rates, or has fallen into more liberal and more 
enlightened hands. 

The debate, says. the Times, took a turn of its own 
and that turn was followed with unusual determina 

tion on both sides. 


The question really treated was whether the Church of 
England has such a foundation in truth and such a hold 
on the affections of its members as to be able or likely to 
thrive and to maintain its edifices without the com- 
8 powers of the law. It might be supposed that 
on 3 Churchmen would answer at once 
that the Ch oould and would take care of itself, and 
needed not the arm of the law ; while Dissenters or per- 
sons with a leaning that way, would expect to see her 
fall when the props were removed. Strange to say, yes- 
terday these parts were reversed. Sir J. Pakington and 
Mr. aeli avow themselves decidedly of opinion that 
the Church of d has no other substance or 


strength than what the law of the land gives it ; that it 
is a mere system of defensive works, and that when the 


parishes in which Church-rates are now collected have | 


no longer the power of compelling their payment, that 
outwork once taken, all the rest will follow, and the 
Church must come to an end. According to their 
estimate of the case, it is scarcely possible for an institu- 
tion to rest on so frail a basis as the Charch of England ; 
for its whole and sole basis, in their view, is the legal 
power of the majority of the Vestry in certain parishes 


to levy rates for the maintenance of the Church. That 
Mr. Disraeli should entertain tha‘ notion of the Church 
of England is not so surprising, but we have a right to 
ask where Sir J. Pakington got it. We must consider 
it by far the grossest insult that the Church of England 
has received in thesedays. Even Mr. Estcourt’s protest 
for the principle of the Church-rate, reduced to its lowest 
possible figure, as the embodiment of the Church's hold 
and claim on every soul in this kingdom, has some 

and faith in it. The man who takes this line at all 
events believes that the Church has something better to 
lean upon than vestries and rates. But what are we to 
say, or to think, of the unblushing avowal, by the self- 
conatituted champions of the Church, that she must go 
to the dogs as soon as Parliament compels her to solicit 
subscriptions instead of demanding them by the threat 
of distress and imprisonment? Are these gentlemen in 
earnest when they tell us that ours is indeed a Parlia- 
mentary Church ? 

The Daily News says that people and nations 
whom we have been in the habit of pitying for their 
backward political condition will smile as they ob- 
serve how careful we are to preserve relics of the old 
intolerance amongst our liberty. Indeed, in these 
days of new constitutions we shall have to move on, 
or very soon England and Spain will be the only 
countries in Christendom where such things can be 


talked of. The majority in favour of Mr. Estcourt’s | 


resolution no more contributes to a settlement than 
an equal majority in favour of repealing the Reform 
Bill would do. 

The Morning Star says: — It is surely time that 
such a strife should cease. A Ministerial measure, 
embodying the conciliatory suggestion which Mr. 
Bright repeated on Wednesday, would be supported 
= whole of the Liberal party, and might be 
accepted by the Opposition without the slightest 
sense of ignoble acquiescence.” 

For what earthly purpose, says the Daily Telegraph, 
does the High Tory party defend a cess which costs 
them all this dangerous outcry, and the downright 
menace of half the House of Commons, and two- 
thirds of the country? Simply because it sees, or 
thinks it sees, the principle of a State-Church bound 
up with this rate; and it fights for the outworks 

t it may not lose the citadel. It may be wrong 
or right, but there is a generalship which wins by 
yielding. This was certainly not the time to irritate 
the popular mind against what may be just by 


— 


dogged defence of what is palpably unjust. From 
the House of Commons the contest must now pass 
into a hundred vestries, where it will be waged 
without much ag * to the limit for debate. The 
er of Mr. Estcourt’s motion is virtually a re- 
of compromise, and an advance to the original | 
tion on the part of the pro-rate faction; and 
ir antagonists are only too sure not to shirk this 
unwise challenge to a war without quarter. 

The Tory Standard coarsely exults over the de- 
feat of the Abolitionists, and indulges in the fol- 
lowing rabid remarks :— 

The whole history of their cause is disgraceful to 
them and to their associates. It is a history of fraud 
and falsehood, of systematic and wilful perversion of 
truth, misstatement of facts, misrepresentation of prin- 
ciples. It is a history of deceit, trickery, and conceal- 


ment 2 parallel in the annals of political conflict, | 


practised for a purpose as obviously at variance with 

lain morality as we believe it to be hostile to the in- 
of true religion. It is a history of m anness, 
tergiversation, an 
mises, pledges, and convictions, without precedent even 
in the records of Whig mutability. a 


The Globe says the numbers voting on both sides 
yesterday are the largest in the record of the divi- 
sions on this question, and they represent a 
maximum of effort. That it will remain a stock 
subject of agitation none can doubt; that agitation 


/ 
| 


unprincipled desertion of pro- | 


on the question is not desirable even Mr. Disraeli 


surely prudence loudly calls upon all the true 
friends of the Church to devise and carry a measure 
of compromise as speedily as possible. 

The Spectator declares for Mr. Bright's plan of 
settlement :— 


„Leave,“ he says, (everything as it is, but strike off | 
This is really a 


the power of compelling 8 


most complete solution. e say it, not unaware that 


we have proposed a better solution of our own, which, | 
like the other twenty-three, has not ze met with the | 
ic. 


enthusiast ic gratitude of the publ till, if we cannot 
sacrifice pet solutions, how can we reproach the various 


— 


would hardly dispute. Under these circumstances, | 


minating as it might, could in my view lead to no prac- 


r. a 
appearance of vietory to both sides, which Kon ti 
the high aim ofboth parties. The Tory will still have 
the exterior semblance of legal right for his Church - 
rate, the Radical will have the consolation of locking up 
the secret that he is reall 7 rinciple in his own 
breast. On the other band, e Tory will waive the 
right to punish disobedience while keeping up manfull 
the form of d compliance, and the Radical 
waive the satisfaction of formally degrading the Church 
to a level with the other sects, while keeping up man- 
fully the attitude of repulsing perseoution. Thus, eac 
e 
ure y having lo disclaimed any wi 
a conscientious — =, the re yor 
issenter 4. ago disclaimed any wis 0 
to injure the Sak.” — the plan draws no 
distinction between Churchmen and Dissenters; the 
man who refuses one year to pay may resume bis posi- 
tion the next without any show of logical 1 
and the parishes which now refuse rates will probably 
grant them again so soon as it is clearly understood that 
no one can be legally compelled to pay. 
| 


The London Review takes similar ground :— 


We think it is a matter for regret that some disposi- : 
tion was not shown on Wednesday night to meet in | 
some way or other Mr. Bright’s proposal to withdraw 
the bill, and substitute a clause which would take away | 
the legal power of enforcing the rate. We are convinced 
that this is the only mode of compromise which the 
Dissenters will accept, and we regret that the opportunity 
was not seized to adopt this proposal. It would have 
given dignity to a session which promises to be, without 
any exception, the most barren in results of any session 
within the memory of living man. The Con- 
servatives have, on several memorable occasions which 
it is needless.to specify, eaten their own words and re- 
futed their own arguments. Weare confident they will 
do so finally on this question also. Meanwhile, Mr. 
— deserves credit for his able speech, in which he so 
candidly recognised the sterling and good qualities of our 
great na ional Church, and his keen appreciation of her 
strength and stability. His estimate of her powers and | 
energies puts to the blush the timidity and —— of | 

errate | 


those who call the nselves her sons, but who un 


the power and the resources of the great parent which | 
has nurtured them and reared them to manhood. 

The Fconomist says: — Mr. Bright has appeared 
in the doubly novel character of a peace-maker, and 
a very judicious peace-maker,” and pronounces his 
plan to have the merit of doing what is wanted, 
and no more than is wanted.” 

The Saturday Review rather describes in charac- 
teristic fashion the debate than comments upon it, 
but praises Mr. Bright's speech as moderate and 
telling, and speaks of the secoud division as giving 
* au pplementary kick to the carcase of the defunct 

ill.“ 

The Press (Conservative) gives a history of the 
Abolition Bill to show how great has been the Par- 
liamentary reaction, and believes that the intel - 
ligence of this oountry has weighed Abolition in the 
balance and found it wanting. 

It is not therefore the result only of last Wednesday’s | 
debate on which we congratulate our readers, but the 
evident mode in which that result has been obtained ; 
not merely on the victory which the Church has won, | 
but on the powerful ally whom she has now, we hope, 
finally secured. 

The Record says it is evident the Abolitionist 
cause is not making progress, and asks what the 
parishes have done that the right of levying Church- 
rates should be taken away from them: —“ Every 
shilling of the money voted, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to some 250,000/., is devoted directly or indi- 
rectly, under the supervision of the parishioners 
themselves, to the cause of religion and the benefit 
of the community.” ‘‘Supposing even some Dis- 
senters really entertain a conscientious objection to 
the payment of the tax, this would be no argument, 
we tell them, against Church-rates. If it be, it is a 
very vicious one, for it goes to make all taxation 
impossible, and sets up a principle destructive of 
society itself.” It may be quite true, as Mr. Bright 
and the Times affirm, that the Church could do 
without Church-rates, but that is not the point, and 
they know it:— | 

There is something of greater importance at stake on 
the Abolition Bill than so many thousand pounds a-year, 
and they must not be surprised, therefore, if Churchmen 
decline to accept their advice on a matter which the 
evidently but little understand. Meanwhile, we exceed- 
ingly regret the position assumed by the Government 
on this question. Lord Palmerston’s name stands 


i 


amongst the supporters of Sir John Trelawny’s spoliation | 


bill. The proposition made by Sir G. C. Lewis, to form 


a register of persons attending the church, and to levy | 


’ 


the rate upon them, is simply ludicrous, being in itself 
absolutely impracticable ; while, could it be carried into | 
effect, it would be a positive premium against going to | 
Church. These two facts leave little hope that the Go- 
vernment will take up the question; or if they do, that 
any measure would emanate from them which it would 
be possible for the Church of England to accept. 


Mr. WrsTERN Woop, M. P. for the City, in a 
letter to the Daily Telegraph, most emphatically 
denies having at any time during the course of his 
contest pledged himself to vote for the abolition of 
Church-rates, or having receded. from his original 
position with reference to that question, 


The extent of what I said on this subject went to this 
—that if at any future time I saw reason to change my 
views, I should have no false hesitation in admitting and 
acting upon them. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to add, that my great 
object, for the sake of the Church, is to obtain a final 
settlement of the Churecli-rate ques ion, and it was 
because no substantive proposition for that object, 
excepting unqualified abolition, to which I have always 
been opposed, was submitted to the House of Commons, 
that I abstained from voting iu a division which, ter 


litical 2 tor their obstinacy? The fact is, that 
Bright's is. better, exactly because it leaves a false | 


tical result in that respect, 


Religions Annibersuries. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

On Thursday, the sixty-eighth annual meeting of 
this society was held in Exeter-hall. Notwithstand- 
ing the very unfavourable state of the weather—the 
rain falling in torrents the whole day—the hall was 
nearly filled, and the platform was as usual crowded 


h by the leading ministerial and lay friends of the 


society. Amongst those present were Lord 
Radstock, chairman; Mr. Kershaw, M. P., Mr. 
Hadfield, M. P., Mr. E. Baines, M. P., the Reva. Dr. 
Tidman, Dr. Morton Brown, Dr. Ferguson, Dr. 
Thompson, of Edinburgh; Dr. James R. Campbell, 
of Bradford; G. Smith, J. Kennedy, T. W. Aveling, 
J. G. Miall, J. Graham, J. P. Chown, of Bradford, &c. 

The proceedings commenced by singing, after 
which the Rev. J. GRAHAM offered prayer. 

The Rev. Dr. TrpMAN then read an abstract of the 
sixty-eighth annual report, which, after some intro- 
ductory remarks, referred to the missionaries and 
means at the society’s command :— 


_Of the missionaries of the society whose names are 
* in the last e. amounting to one hundred aud 
fty-three, one only in actual service, the Rev. J. M. 
Lechler, of Salem, has been stricken by the hand of 
death. The Rev. Dr. Boaz, also, who had previously, 


from failure of health, 1elinquished his pastoral charge 


in Caloutta, while zealously engaged in promoting the 
interests of the society at home, was in the month of 
October called to his rest. Twenty-seven new labourers 
have been added to the missionary staff—a much va 
increase than has been made in the same period for 
many years past. In this addition are included for 
Hindoo Christian brethren, three of whom had 
prosecuted an appropriate course of study during the 
preceding four years in the institution at Bhowanipore, 
and were ordained to the work of the ministry in Union 
ay Calcutta, in March, 1861; and the fourth, wh 

in the early part of the present year, was ordained at 
Bangalore, with a view to be stationed at Belgaum, 
where he has laboured for some time past in the charac- 
ter of an Evangelist. The number of the society’s 
missionaries for the present year is one hundred and 


- seventy. They are 1 as follows: — Polynesia, 


twenty-five; West Indies, twenty-two; South 3 
thirty-seven ; China, nineteen; India, sixty-one; an 

Madagascar, six. The number of native agents, inelud- 
ing teachers, catechists, and evangelists, cannot, from 


its frequent increase, be stated with precision, but the 


aggregate exceeds eight hundred. The number of mis- 
sionary students is the same as that reported last year 
—forty ; the candidates received being equal in number 
to those who have entered on their work. While the 
facts just enumerated, connected with the home in- 
terests of the society, cannot fail to awaken our thank- 
fulness, the aspect presented by the several fields of 
actual mission labours is equally encouragiug, The 
older missions of the society, with rare exceptions, 
have advanced in strength and prosperity; and new 
stations have been established in every chief section of 
its operations. And while Polynesia and Africa, India 
and China, have yielded their increase, the clouds which 
for thirty years have poured down desolation and death 
on Madagascar, have fled before the breath of Jehovah; 
the Sun of Righteousness has risen on the land with 
healing in His wings; and the soil, fertilised by the 
blood of the martyrs, already abounds with thanksgiving 
and praise. Such are the rich, the unmerited rewards 
vouchsafed to our imperfect labours; and the Directors 
and friends of the society may heartily unite this day 
in the devout acknowledgment, ‘ Hitherto hath the 

Lord helped us.“ . 


The following is the statement of income and ex- 
penditure for the past year :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Ordinary. 

Subscriptions, donations, and collections. £46,475 5 4 
Legacies... 5 aa sii . 3,940 11 6 

Funds for widows and orphans and super- 
annuated missionaries ... sei 5 3,364 2 11 
Australia and foreign auxiliaries... 2,333 5 10 
Dividends, &. kee . * 1,022 0 0 
59,135 5 7 
Missionary stations. 15,062 18 6 
74,198 4 1 

Special. 
For the extension of Missions in India ... 909 1 3 
Ditto ditto China... 1,533 15 0 
For the relief of sufferers from famine in 

Southern India ... os LS 767 12 0 

For the re-establishment of Mission in 
Madagascar sa 1 aa 1,821 7 4 
For Central South Africa... 10 * 346 5 6 
Total *. £79,576 5 2 

EXPENDITURE. 

Home payments . £57,959 17 7 
For India, special 1,263 9 1 
For Madagascar 8 oe „ 2,088 9 ¢ 
For Central South Africa ... 3 1,960 15 11 

Raised and appropriated at the Mission 
Stations ... 52 sie 50 „„ 14,467 13 5 
477,935 5 4 


The report then refers in detail to the several mission 
-tations, commencing with Polynesia. The condition 
of the Georgian and Society Islands is encouraging. 
In Tahiti, amidst all the inducements presented to 
the people by the teachers of Romanism, few, very 
ſow, and those not distinguished by intelligence or 
-eputation, have yielded to the seduction. Ou the 
* an hand, the number of members in the Pro- 
estant churches of the island is greater by one- 
hird than it was when Pcpery was first fore: 4 upon 
‘he Queen and her people by the arms of France. 
They amount to nearly 2,400, The mission churches 
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in Samoa are making progress in 
and usefulness. In — districts also a system of 
government has been introduced, well calculated to 
insure harmony, security, and freedom. The con- 
ations are numerous and the churches increasing, 
cad thete liberality in the support and extension of 
the Gospel would supply an instructive example to 
Christians of greater age and higher culture. Their 
missionaty contributions last year amounted to 
1, 288l., exclusive of those for the support of 200 
village pastors throughout the various islands, Ia 
the islands of Western Polynesia, including the New 
Hebrides and Loyalty Groupe, the people have 
suffered very severely from ‘the introduction of 
measles. In Mare, Lifu, Tana, and Aneiteum, a 
great number of the ‘people fell victims to this 
malignant epidemic. 
The Christians received the 
humble submission to the will o 
ascribed it to the anger of their 


ainful visitation with 
7 God; but the heathen 
gods for the admission 


of Christian teachers, and the overthrow of their former | 


For a season the believers were in great 


rstitions. 
“lene ce of their adver- 


danger from the threatened v 


engean 
saries, but, at the visit of the John Williams, in 


September last, the ravages of disease had nearly ceased, 
and the missionaries, trusting in God, anticipated a 
return of peace and prosperity. 


The several institutions in Polynesia for training 


native evangelists are conducted with great judgment 
and efficiency by the honoured — 2 to whom 


this important charge is committed. The institution 


at Tahaa has ten students, that at Rarotonga twenty, 
and that at Malua, in the island of Upolu, ei 
making a total of 115 candidates for the different de- 
partments of missionary service in Polynesis. The 
charches throughout the Pacific have for many years 
possessed the sacred Scriptures in their own tongue, 
and in their several dialects. The report then refers 
to the West Indies. Several churches, both in 
Demerara and Berbice, have attained the ability and 
‘the honour of self-support, and now sustain to the 
society a filial relation, rather than that of bene- 
ficiaries and dependants. The missionaries in 
Jamaica report severally their conviction that the 
late revival, though attended by many indications 
of human weakness and sinfulness, was verily the 
work of God, and that it has resulted in abundant 
blessings to the people. The churches in South 
Africa are becoming increasingly self-supporting, and 
the missionaries labouring beyond the colony, among 
‘the Hottentots, Kaffire, Griquas, and Bechuanas, 
report favourably of the state and prospects of their 
several missions, The Rev. Robert Moffat, with 
his colleague, the Rev. Wm. Ashton, continue un- 
weariedly to carry forward their varied labours at 
Kuraman. The former forwards the translation of a 
letter from Sebehwe, the son of Sebobi, a native 
Christian teacher, in reference to the lamented 
death of Mr. and Mrs. Helmore, their children, and 
attendants, attempting to vindicate Sekeletu, the 
wabstance of which has already appeared in our 
olamns. Messrs. Price and M‘Kenzie will take up 
a station between Kuruman and the Zambesi, and 
thus be ready to advance whenever a door of en- 
trance to the Makololo may be opened. The report 
op to speak of China. In Hong Kong, in 
the oities of Canton, Amoy, and Shanghae, the mis- 
sionaries have continued their labours with unabated 
diligence and fidelity, attended with many encou- 
raging proofs of the Divinefavour. In Hong Kong, 
Dr. Legge informs the directors that the general 
aspect of the mission is cheering, and that the 
native church and congregation, under the able 
ministry of Teun-Sheen, is advancing in numbers, 
intelligence, and piety. In Canton, Mesers. 
‘Chalmers and Turner are about to form a second 
and third station in that populous city, and are well 
listened to by the natives. In Amoy, Messrs. 
Stronach and Lea have a church of 250 members, 
and have just erected an additional place of worship. 
In Shanghae, although the nearness and hostile in- 
tentions of the insurgents have been very unfavoypr- 
able to missionary operations, our brethren, Messrs. 
Muirhead and Macgowan, with their native 
assistants, have lost no opportunity of prosecuting 
their labours, both in the city and the surrounding 
towns and villages. The report then refers to the 
late violent persecution which the native Christians 
of Pok-lo have suffered :rom their countrymen, in- 
volving the violent death of the venerable Ch’cii, the 
first convert in that district to the faith of Christ, 
which has also been lately detailed in our paper. 
The general aspect of the mission eause in India, ac- 
cording to the universal testimony not only of the 
actual labourers, but of all others interested in the 
object and acquainted with its „is highly 
animating. The sacred volume has been widely 
circulated and read by millions, to multitudes its 
saving truths have already come, not in word only, 
but in power. From every class of idolaters to 
whom the missionary has consecrated his labourr, 
souls have been given as hisrecompense. Numerous 
communities have been formed who have cast their 
idols to the moles and to the bate, and have received 
the Lord Jesus as their Saviour and their King. The 
mission schools are crowded with Hindoo youthe. 
The report then refers to Madagascar, and details the 
now familiar incidents of the accession of King 
Radama, the changes it has wrought in the prospects 
of the island, and the re-opening of Madagascar to 
the missionaries of Christianity. In reference to 
their fature plans and to the visit of the Rev. W. 
Ellis, now at the Mauritius, the Directors say :— 


It was foreseen that, in consequence of the unhealthy 
and perilous climate of the coast during the early 
momtim- of the year, our friend would be detained in the 
eolony during that season; but it was anticipated that 
he would 
both the Ki 


rtunities for correspondence with 
the Malagasy Christians, and of 


in strength, liberality, | g 


ty-five; | 
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affection of their friends in Britain, These expectations 
have been fully answered; but the Sovereign and the 
people have rejoiced at the intelligence that he was so 
near their coast, and have we trust, ere this, given him 
a welcome in the city of Antananarivo. Eu- 
— also, not only by the permission, but the 
urgent wishes of Radama, and che importunate requests 
of the native Ohristians, the Directors resolved to use 
all practicable means to send forth, in the early part of 
the spring, a band of missionaries (not less than six ia 
number), suitably qualified for the different depart- 
ments of labour demanded by the new eircumstances of 
the Church of Madagascar. In addition to three 
brethren directly bearing the missionary office, it was 
hoped that other devoted individuals might be found ; 
one, at least, well instructed in surgery and medicine ; 
à second, with qualifications for promoting general and 
Christian education, by training native schoolmasters ; 
| and a third, practically acquainted with the art of 
printing. The i Master when we serve crowned 

| these efforts with success, and raised up six devoted 
‘labourers for these different departments of service. 
The Rev. Robert Toy and Mrs. Toy; Rev. John 
Duffus and Rev. W. E. Cousins; Dr. Alexander 
Davidson and Mre. Davidson; Messrs. John Parrett 
and C. H. Stagg, embarked for M a month 
since; and it may be hoped that, under the guidance 
and protection of Him whom they seek to honour, 
they may, by the anniversary of the King’s accession, 
their destination. They take with them a 
printing press and a supply of type, school materials, 
and other valuable appliances for the recommencement 
of the mission. The vessel is also stored with 10,600 
copies of the New Testament and portions of the Old, 
in the per owt language, the munificent grant of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; and the committee 
of the Religious Tract Society have added to her 
treasures reams of paper to employ the new press. 
They have also borne a moiety of the cost of 20,600 
volumes of Christian works translated into the vernaen- 
lar, including James’s ‘Anxious Inquirer,” Hall’s 
Come to Jesus,” The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and other 
treatises suited to the present state of the people. The 
Directors thankfully acknowledge the munificent dona- 
tion of 1,000“. from a ‘friend who, with Christian 
modesty, withholds his name, towards this re-commence- 
ment of the mission in adagascar; and they have 
received also for the same object, from other generous 
donors, an additional amount, t er with dividends, 


of 820. But these contributions fall short of the.outlay 
incurred by more than 400/.; while the expenditure of 
the society will be increased by not less than 2,000/. per 


annum. 

The CHAIRMAN, in the course of his opening 
speech, briefly referred to some of the salient 
of the report, to the ground there was for thankful - 


ness to God, and to the responsibility resting upon 
all in the sight of God, as being privileged to become 


fellow-labourers in this work. He esteemed it an 
especial privilege to be allowed to attend a meeting 
of this sort—a meetin 


formity but unity. 


there, 


The Rev. Dr. James CAMPBELL, in an eloquent 


speech, moved the following resolution :— 


That the report, of which an abstract has been given, be 
appréved and adopted, and that it be forthwith — and 
roulated by the Directors. That this meeting h 
sents its tribute of gratitude and praise to the God of all grace 
for the measure of sucoess with which He has rewarded the 


operations of the society in its various extended fields of 


labour. It regards with peculiar pleasure the increase of the 
mission churches, and their steady progress in the Christian 
duty of self-support, the »dvancement of Scriptural education 
in the mission schools, and the increased efforts more recently 
adopted for the mental and moral improvement of Hindoo 
females of the 5 0 classes ; and the meeting would especiall 

express its thankfulness to the Divine Head of the Chure 

that He is raising up for the service of the society an enlarged 
number of devoted missionaries from the Christian 

our country, and from the churches redeemed by I 
from among the heathen. 


The Rev. Dr. Tnoursox, of Edinburgh, in second- 


is grace 


wonderful success of missionary enterprise from the 
times of Carey and Fuller to the present day. He 
found that a number of new stations had been 
originated during the past year, that the unprece- 
dented number of twenty-seven new missionaries 
had been sent to the mission field, that a great 
number of the early churches had become self-sup- 
porting, and that 15,000/. have coms into the 
treasury from the missionary stations. The time 
had come in the history of missions and of this 
country when they must even contribute for the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of God up to the point of 
self-denial, (Hear, hear.) Not only should the 
collectors’ books have a column for £4. d., but a 
column for missionaries, and London millionaires 
should not be asked how many pounds they would 
contribute, bat how many missionaries they would 
support. (Cheers, ) 

The Rev. R. D. Witson, of Birmiogham, moved 
the second resolution: 

That this meeting feels constrained to record its deep and 
grateful sense of the Divine mercy in the reopening of Mada- 
* to the labours of Christian missionaries—in the wonder- 

| preservation und increase of the native churches during 
their severe and prolonged persecution—in the accession to the 
throne of a Sovereign with views of civil and religious freedom 
alike liberal, benevolent, and just. And the meeting would 
earnestly invoke the prayers of God' people on behalf of the 
King, the native churches with their pastors, and the band of 
Christian missionaries sent forth by the society to aid in the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ throughout the land. 


The speaker eloquently expatiated on the triumphs 
of the Gospel in M ha. 
The Rev. J. P. Cuown seconded the resolution, 
— spoke with much power in illustration of three 
ou 


of humanity that still remain in the world ; thanks- 


giving for the position in which we are p 
means we may make use of, and the 


them assurance of the unabated sympathy and 


pe 
features 


which embraced Christians 
of all denominations— Christians who had not uni- 
(Cheers.) He trusted that that 
unity may not be allowed to rest in name only, but 
that there might be that spirit of love to the one 
centre which should exclude from their view any 
differences in the path by which they might arrive 


umbly pre- 


22 of 


ing the resolution, dwelt at some length upon the 


}3--oompassion for the woes and sufferings 


laced, the 
blessing that 


— — — — — 


— ——— 


has — — granted; and —— 


in the anticipation of the Saviour’ and. 
eae. iour s ultimate and · uni 


The Rev. W. CUrnnaawox, of Sydney, 
the reappointment of the committee, uy, in nating 
from 


secretaries, said that ha 


— 2 — 
t out the li Vv o Australian churehes 
eo largely as that conducted by the London Mie- 
sionary Society, and kindred institutions. De 
Australian colonies might become a missionary wa- 
tion for the evangelisation of India, China, and the 
South Seas, and Protestant churches there were 
endeavouring to impress the people with a wanne. af 
their responsibility in view of eo glorious.a destiny. 
In Tasmania the brethren had determined ‘to found 
an academy, by which the society at home would e 
relieved of the education of the dear children, untl 
not merely of the orphan children, of the missionaries 
labouring in the South Seas. Looated r ae 
would be within a much more easy distance of th 
ta, and might occasionally be visited. a 
ear.) But, beyond this, the colonists were 
todo a home missionary work in their own 
and so to bri 
should enable to render the chief 
South Sea Miesions, It was aleo believed that the 
churches of the Australian coloniescould do an import- 
| ant work in China. Some of the politicians ofthesdlands 
| were fearful of being flooded with Chinese; bub the 
| churches were hailing a wise and moderate i 
| tion, and were using their best endeavours to give to 
| the Chinese seekers for gold something better than 
that for which they sought. Already a had 
attended their efforts, He might mention the case 
of a Chinese merchant who had gone to Sydney, and 
| who, A. himself a Ohristian, asked to be ad- 
| mitted to the Church, He was examined and -ap- 
proved, and his conduct had adorned his professien 
above many. He was a truly pious man, and was in 
the habit of calling ‘his countrymen together, ‘from 
300 to 400 at a time, and preaching to them the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. (Cheers.) The Word 
of God had been supplied to them in their ‘own 
tongue, and he had been deeply affected at times ‘to 
hear them attempting to ys ts hy mnsin praise 
of the Lord Jesus. In thei of Tahiti there were 
evidences of the ive efforts which are 
zealously made by e Roman Catholics. It was te 
manifest policy of the Romanists f France to got 
possession of the South Sea Islands and ‘to 
themselves in India. The French Government; as 
it was known, had projected a new steam rote 90 
India, and one of the clauses of the deed af the 
company made it imperative to take out ‘a cettain 
number of missionaries free, and that ul 
above that number shall be taken at mak. 
price. When that scheme came into action, ‘India 
and China and the South Seas would be floofied 
with Roman Catholic priests and Sisters of Merqy. 
Let such a fact as this be a stimulus to Protestant 
missionary zeal. (Hear, hear.) Some degree of 
liberty still existed in Tehiti, and the Rev. W. 
Howe was still there prosecuting his work, und 
spiritual good was being done. In Samoa the Gospel 
had effected most gratifying triumphe. At lenst 
five thousand men and women had been brought 
from the degradation of heathenism to sit, 
in their right minds, at the feet of Jesus. The 
recent intelligence from Sydney respecting ‘Tanna 
was very sad, and it must have been something very 
urgent indeed which induced Mr. Paton to retreat, 
for he had resolved never to do so, although he “had 
been some time there, and had buried his wife and 
child there; and the other missionary, too, was a 
true and brave man. But notwithstanding all these 
hindrances to the work, he was persuaded that it 
would not be relinquished, and that the day would 
come when Polynesia should be won for Christ. 


The Rev. W. HILL, of Caloutta, said that, in the 
face of all the obstacles that were arrayed against it, 
the [Gospel had made most gratifying progress in 
India, and was producing much indirect as well as 
direct good. There were at least 125,000 native 
Christians, and there was every reason to believe 
that their ranks would increase just in proportion 0 
the number of mivsionaries sent forth amongst the 
people. In conclusion, he called upon mothers to 
dedicate their sons to the work of missions, and 
upon the churches to send them forth to their work. 

The resolution having been adopted, a collection 
was made, and the proceedings terminated, 


58 
country, 
up the churohes to — 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF EDU CATION. 


The annual public meeting of this association, 
established to promote the cause of Voluntary and 
Religious Education, was held on Wednesday even- 
ing last week, at the Congregational Library, Blam- 
field-street, Samuel Morley, Eeq., chairman and 
treasurerofthe board, presiding. The room was well 
filled. The Rev. W. Burerss having opened dbe 
proceedings with prayer, 

The Rev. W. J. Unwin, M. A., president of the 
Homerton Training Institution read the report. It 
atated that 


Forty - four students are at present in that college. 
During the past year thirty-four young persons having 
satisfactorily completed their course, have been appointed 
to schools, The Model and Practising Schools are.in a 
state of great efficiency. The fees received ‘from the 
scholars have amounted during the year to 5001, 11s. Id., 
e larger sum than has been realised since the opening, of 
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the schools. — 9 a . — — 1107. — — 
been parents for books and mate 
a tolal of 6100 12s. 


During the year Mr. 
Alexander Gunning has been A- B poy conduct the 
Institution for Training Native Teachers at 1 
Jamaica; and Mr. Charles Stage has recently sail 
‘for Madagascar, under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society, to organise schools and train 
native teachers A this most interesting sphere. 
The Board has much satisfaction in this extension of its 
operations, and is gratified that seventeen of its teachers 
have been prepared to conduct educational institutions 
in heathen lands. A number of schools in various parts 
of the country have been inspected, and parents’ meet- 
ings held. A pamphlet, entitled“ The Parent and the 
Schoo 15 — issued, of which 7,000 have been 
already circulated. In respect of funds, the Board 
expresses its indebtedness to the liberality of a few 
friends, whose special donations have enabled it to 
meet, not only the current expenditure of the ps 
some tional expenses, which the state of the college 
premises re necessary. The Board, however, 
r for a regular income of 2,000/. a year. The 
Band is anxious to raise a special fund to aid schools in 
districts. Reference was made to the report of the 
Commission, and to the debates on the Revised 
— and, in conclusion, the Board reiterate the views 
-it has always maintained—that the success of schools 
will de as it ought to do, on the practical character 
-of the ion offered to the industrious classes and 
its direct bearing on the future pursuits of the scholars. 
The Board does not desire to limit the education im- 
to the poor, but it has always contended that the 
, es of education which lie at the root of all sound 
intellectual culture, and are intimately related to success 
in life, must have precedence of all others, and that no 
amount of superficial information on a variety of subjects 
will compensate for failure in reading, in writing, and 
commercial arithmetic. 
In submitting the audited accounts Mr. Morley said 
the financial position of the Board was equal to that 
of any former period of its existence. The total 
receipts were 1,973“. 2s. 4d., and the expenditure 
1.73. 10s. 2d., leaving a balance in hand of 2401, 
658. 2d. 


The CHAIRMAN then proceeded to say that there 
were circumstances which ought to be regarded as 
encouraging by the members of this association, all 
of whom, he was persuaded, felt as deep an interest 
in voluntary religious education as ever, and were 
not less determined than in previous years to bear 
their testimony in its favour. The recent proceed- 
ings in Parliament had tended to confirm them in 


the conviction that they were right in the position 
they had taken. 


(Hear.) It had been shown that 
out of the 23,000 schools in the country only 8,000 
had participated in the grants that were made from 
the public purse, so that 15,000 schools got no help 
at all from that quarter, while the large proportion 
of the 8,000 that received aid did not require it, 
‘because they were frequented by the children of 
tradesmen and farmers who were well able to pay 
for the education of their families, This was the 
distinct testimony borne by the Education Commis- 
sion in its report. And it also appeared from 
that valuable document that three-fourths of 


«the scholars in the State-supported schools never 


acquired the ability to read and write with 
ease, because the elements of education were 

ted by the teachers in favour of accom- 
plishments which the children of the poor did not 
need ; so that a comparatively small number of those 


‘for whom the Minutes of Council were intended 


derived any benefit whatever from them. (Hear, 
hear.) The system, too, was becoming more than 
ever centralising, and a barrier was placed between 
the managers and the teachers, and between the 
teachers and the parents of the scholars, detrimental 
to all parties, and especially so to the teachers. He 
rejoiced that the manifold evils involved in State 
* had been begun to be seen by our leading 
writers in the periodical and newspaper press. A 
most valuable article had appeared in the West- 
minster Review, and another, and a still better one, 
in the British Quarterly Review, and a series of 


‘well-sessoned leaders had come out day by day in 


‘the Times, Daily News, and other journals of in- 
fluence, all showing that truth upon this question 
was making progress in the public mind. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Tremenheere, moreover, had issued a paper 
of great practical value, in which he asserted that 
the Government grants might safely be diminished, 
and the people be relied upon to pay for the educa- 
tion of their children. Besides, the Government 


defend the position which it had occupied from the 
time of its formation, and to show that the predic- 
tions which had been made in reference to the ill- 
hart ae g of Government education had been 
falfilled in a most. signal manner. It was said 
by the founders of this Board, when the Govern- 
ment system began, that the education imparted 
by the State would produce unsubstantial and un- 
satisfactory results; that it would not be such as 
the poorer required ; that a class of pupil- 
teachers would be forced into existence and become 
discontented with their position in society ; and that 
a professedly national system would fail of being 
national in its commen, and only influence a fraction 
ofthe nation. The Inspectors’ Reports and the Report 
of the Royal Commission confirmed all these anticipa- 
tions, and to the fullest extent. Happily, many of 
the early advocates of State Education, were now 
convinced that the system was essentially defective, 
and were found, like Mr. Harry Chester, advocating 
that the grants ‘‘should now be made on a slowly 
d Perma. scale, to enable the schools to grow up to 
independence.” Under these circumstances the 
friends of voluntary education ought to be far more 
zealous in the cause and liberal in their contributions 
than they were. The financial position of this 
Board was far from being what it should be, and 
must not be regarded as satisfactory, because the 
many did not subscribe. Although it was 
true that the funds were larger than in the 
previous year, yet there would in fact have been 
a deficiency, had it not been for a number of gentle- 
men who gave 501. a- piece. Congregational churches 
now numbered by thousands, and they largely 
availed themselves of the help of this Board ; and 
if they were alive to their own interests, as well as 
did their duty, they would render to it far more 
—4 Ne support. Manchester sent more money to 
the funds of the Board than all the other provincial 
towns put together; and some of the counties con- 
tributed almost nothing to this fundamental society, 
as he might well desoribe it. Every congregation 
could at least send 10s., and many could easily send 
1. ; and he might say that most of those which now 
contributed only 10s. or 1/. could as readily give 5/. 
He had become go thoroughly ashamed of the contri- 
butions from Surrey, his own county, that he had 
resolved to endeavour to bring about a reformation ; 
and should be very glad to know that some friend of 
the Board in each county would dothe same before 
the next annual meeting. If this were done, a much 
— cheering and satisfactory report would then be 
made. 


The CHAIRMAN, while fully agreeing with Mr. 
Scott as to the inadequacy of the support rendered 
to the Board, felt it desirable to state that the special 
contributions had only just about covered the extra 
expenses that had been incurred in the repairs of the 
college premises; so that the general income re- 
2 pretty much the same as before, and was not 

ens. 


The Rev. JoHN PILLANS seconded the resolution. 
He expressed a hearty concurrence in the principles 
of the society, and dwelt upon the supreme import- 
ance of education being religious in its character, 


The Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN supported the reso- 
lution. He quite sympathised, he seid, with 
the remark made by Mr. Scott, that the balance 
sheet which had been submitted to the meet- 
ing, though it was good so far as to show that 
the treasurer had money in hand, was not good 
when looked at in connection with the whole 
denomination, or with that body of people who 
might be supposed to sympathise with the object of 
the Board. (Hear, hear.) But the fact was that 
the whole question, as it is associated with the 
Congregational body, had been greatly damaged by 
the Government. If things had been left to their 
natural course, the Congregationalists would have 
been a united and not as now a divided body, some 
saying, when money was asked for, You might 
get assistance from the State like your neighbours,“ 
and thus those who would have otherwise been 
willing to contribute lost sympathy. Providence 


He had heard persons complain that the members of 


itself had made a courageous attempt to dimivish the 


existing and growing evils of the system ; and it was 


much to be regretted that the power which 


they had called into being had been fonnd too 
strong for them. The tenacity with which the 
recipients of the public grants were clinging to State 
support was to his own mind most affecting and 
lamentable, and proved that the system was 
pry i fatally upon the moral sense of a large 
pe — of the community; and if not checked it would 
produce a very deteriorating effect upon the national 
character. Es bear.) It was freely admitted by 
those who opposed State aid to education that the 
very poor needed various kinds of co-operation in 
this work ; and this could be supplied to the full 
extent that was necessary, by Voluntary agency. 
But more important than any money contributions 
would be the impressing upon the minds of parents 
the importance of education for their children, and 
the fostering of self-reliant habits. Kindly words 
on the subject of Temperance would also be most 
valuable; for the money spent by working men in 
ublic-houses would in many cases educate the 
whole family. (Cheers. ) 

BeNJamin Scorr, Eeq., in moving the adoption of 
the report, testified, as one of the auditors, to the 
admirable way in which the business of the Board 
‘was conducted, and then proceeded to illustrate and 


seemed to be bringing us round out of the State. 


this Board had been disposed sometimes to use hard 
words about those who had not joined themselves to 
it; it was hardly possible, perhaps, that this should 
not be so; but surely they must now all feel, as 
Englishmen, that they ought to subordinate all little 
personal things to the great cause, and unitedly to 
put their hand to the work that was waiting to be 
done, (Hear, hear.) When the Privy Council 
system was originated, he had certainly hoped that 
its aim and tendency would be to give a useful 
education to those classes of the people who were 
fairly entitled to help from some quarter. But there 
should now be no doubt that the work had drifte 1 
greatly out of that track. (Hear, hear.) The 
object seemed to be not to diffuse a useful educa- 
cation among the necessitous, but to keep u 
another kind of education for a class that 
was not necessitons. (Hear, hear.) Aud 
even that was not the worst; for it was obvious 
that the attempt was to make this a second eccle- 
siastical establishment, and to work into it all the 
elements that belong to such an establishment. All 
this was to be greatly deplored, for it wasa ver 
grave mischief to the people; and he thought that 
we ought to encourage all attempts made on the part 
of the Government to retrace their steps ; and he 
wished we had seen our way to extend a more hearty 
encouragement to them in what they have done. 


(Hear, hear.) In future let us endeavour to | 
strengthen their hands; for it was quite consistent 
to get what we consider to be an evil reduced as low | 


as we can, as the next best thing to gettingirid of it 


altogether, and as that which must precede it. He 
had always said that it was most desirable to have 
nothing to do with Government aid, and when he 
consented to the Privy Council system at first, his 
idea was only for a limited and temporary aid. 
(Hear, hear.) There was no feature of jour social 
system so distinctive of us as a peo as our 
volantaryism. We might count up by scores the 
things that are doing amongst ourselves by voluntary 
means which were E over to the Government 
in all the other oountries of Europe. It was only in 
religion and education that we were children; we 
were men in everything else. (Hear, hear.) Were 
we to be so for ever? He hoped not. (Cheers.) Dr. 


Vaughan then proceeded to dwell upon the fact that 


mere national civilisation had never done much 
towards the moral elevation of men, and to illustrate 
the importance and meaning of education, being re- 
ligious in its aim and tendency. Andin conclusion 
he exhorted the friends of voluntary education to 
be steadfast and immovable in the advocacy of their 
cause, assured that it would one day triumph. 
The report was then adopted. 


i E. Bangs, Esq., M. P., moved the second resolu- 
ion :— 

That this meeting congratulates the friends of voluntary and 
religious education that their opposition to the minutes of 
Privy Council has been vindicated by the report of the Royal 
Commission, by the admissions of influential persons officially 
connected with the administration of the Parliamentary grant, 
by the reasonings of the leading organs of the press, by the 

ons in Parliament, and by the efforts of her Majesty’s 
Government to alter a system which has proved alike expen- 
sive and ineffective ; and while regretting that the clamour of 
interested parties has obstructed the course of wise legislation, 
they feel that no stronger argument against Government inter- 
ference can be adduced than the fact that those who participate 
in the Parliamentary grant have frustrated the first attempt 
to economise the public expenditure and to secure for that ex- 
penditure adequate results. 
He felt sincere pleasure and gratitude that the insti- 
tution at Homerton held on its noble course with so 
much success. It was an establishment that if it 
had been connected with the Government would 
have cost the country some thousands of pounds 
a-year. And when it was said that vast sums of 
money were annually necessary for the support of 
training colleges, the friends of voluntary education 
could point to Homerton College to show that it was 
not so. He congratulated Mr. Morley on the fact of 
his still remaining at the head of an institution that 
was doing an immense amount of practical good. It 
well deserved the zealous support of the Congrega- 
tional body, who ought to feel it a high honour to be 
able to say that to them belonged the only training 
college in the country not receiving Government aid. 
(Cheers.) Those belonging to the other denomina- 
tions obtained their support largely from the State, 
and one of them received 99 per cent. of its whole 
expenditure from the public taxes. Proceeding to 
illustrate the mischievous working of the Privy 
Council system, as shown in the recent contest 
between the managers and teachers of schools, and 
the Legislature of the country, Mr. Baines pointed 
out many cases in which rich schools shamefully 
obtained the public money, to which they were not 
entitled, and did not require, while poor schools 
remained destitute of State aid. At Glossop there 
was a school founded by the Duke of Norfolk, and 
endowed with 4,000/., which received from 170. to 
1802. from the Government. Another, at Faversham, 
in Kent, which possessed an endowment of 600“. 
a-year, received from the Government 380/. per 
annum, and raised only 38/. a-year in voluntary sub- 
scriptions. Here was an extravagant and most 
shamefal waste of public money. (Hear, hear.) 
There was every encouragement for the friends of 
voluntary education to continue to assert their prin- 
ciples, and he believed they could not maintain them 
in a more efficient and practical way than by giving 
a liberal support to this valuable institution. 


The Rev. A. MAckENNAL, B. A., of Sarbiton, 
seconded the resolution in an eloquent speech, and it 
was unanimously adopted. 


The Rev. J. C. Harrison, in moviag the third 
resolution, delivered an earnest address to the 
young men and women in training for the office of 
teachers in Homerton College, who were present in 
considerable numbers. The resolution was in these 
terms :— 

That this meeting recognises in the altered tone of public 
sentiment in relation to Government interference the im- 

ortance of the testimony which has been maintained by the 

ongregational Board of Education, and trusts that by a more 
liberal and general support it will be enabled to iufuse in- 
creased efficiency into its operations, and to undertake some 
departments of effort essential to success. 

CHARLES Jork, Esq., of Mere, seconded the 
resolution, and said he was very glad on account of 
what the Board had done aud was doing. He 
believed its usefulness to be great and manifold ; and 
that its influence for good was not to be measured 
by its direct work. e spoke of the competition 
that prevailed between the State and Volunta 
schools in the country, and said that the one wi 


P| which he was connected obtained three times as 


many children at the present time as the school 
which received 600/. a-year from the State. He 
was convinced that many of the Congregational 
churches were beginning to be ashamed of receiving 
Government aid; and was utterly amazed how an 

individuals could take public money for their 


Y | schools, and be at the same time members of the 


Liberation Society. Such cases he had known, but 
trusted they would soon cease to exist. 


The resolution having been adopted, the doxology 
was sung, and the proceedings terminated. 
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